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“I knew an old ¥ ‘ight who had been in 
Palestine, and he tui. me of a fierce Sol- 
dier, whom he once, on visiting his post at 
midnight, in the isle of Cyprus, found weep- 
ing like a child; and on inquiring the 
cause of such singular tenderness in one of 
his mettle, he told him that he had been 
thinking on the time when he was a play- 
ing boy with the freedom of his father’s 
house to which he could never return, and 
the remembrance had made him sorrowful.” 

Wriiten for the Port Felio. 
THE SPAE WIFE. 
“At midnight hour, when slumber bound 
In brief repose, the weary host 
I silent went my lonely round 
And sought the soldier's post. 








Him, who inured to ‘ison war’ 
Was ever fiercest in the fight 
Who followed victory’s blazing car 

And spentin strife his might. 


To him the trumpet’s clanging call 
And roll of drum, and fife’s shrill tone 
Aud crimson’d Lanner’s glorious pall 
Were things familiar grown. 


To look upon his visage stern 
His rugged brow, aud dauntless eye— 
It would have seem'd he lived to icarn 
On battle field vo dic! 


Hina, found I, at his lonely post 
When sone were nigh, (indulgence brief) 
Dissolved in tears, in sorrow lost 
Aye, wore than woman's grief!” 
. * _ . oO . . * * eS 
“I think upon the time,” he said— 
“When in my father’s happy balls 
A gay and fearless boy, I play’d 
Within those blessed walls. 
I think upou the tender hiss 
Imprinted upon my boyish brow— 
By her whose smiles were stores of bliss— 
My mother!—where art thuu? 
T think upon my father’s hand 
Of laid, in blessing on my head— 
My brothers gay—the sister band 
Who oft our pastimes led. 


T think upon those blessed hours 


THE LOVER’S LAST VISIT. 
(Coneluded from our last._) 


_‘*What have I done, Gabriel, that you 
should fling me from you? May my sou! 
never live by the atonement of my Savicur, 
if 1am not innocent of that sir, yea, of all 


even you, have in your hard-heartedness 
charged me. Look me in the face, Ga- 
bricl, and think of all 1 have been unto 
jyou, and if you say that before God, and 
|in your own soul, you believe me guilty, 
then will I go away out into the dark night, 
and long before morning, my troubles will 
be at an end.” 

Truth was not only in her fervent and 
simple words, but in the tone of her voice, 
pthe colour of her face, and the light of her 
eyes. Gabriel had long shut up his heart 
against her. At first, he had doubted her 
virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened 
his affections, At last, he tried tu believe 
her guilty, or to forget her altogether, when 
his heart turned to Mary Robinson, and he 
thought of making her his wife. His in- 
justice—his wickedness—his baseness— 
which he had so long concealed, and in 
sume measure, from himself by a dim feei- 
ing of wrong done him, an afterwards by 
the pleasure of a new love, now appeared 
to him as they were, und without disguise. 
Mary took Sarah’s handand 
that of her centrite lo 2 
mult of conflictirg 
know his own seul, 
surely was; saying with @ 
as the eyes with which Jooked upen 
them, “ restore you to ath other; and | 
lalready feel the comfort of being able to 


ide my duty, I will be bride’s maid. 1 now 


oment he 
composed 








| implore the blessing of God upon your mar- 
||Tiage. Gabriel, your betrothed will sleep 
|| this night in my bosom. We will think of 
|| you better, perhaps, than you deserve. It 
|is not for me to tell you what you have to 
\|repent of. Let us all three pray for each 


|| o\ner this night, and evermore when we aie | 


|| on our knees before our Maker, The old 
|; people will soon be athome. Good night, 
|| Gabriel,” 

i He kissed Sarah—and, giving Mary 
ja look of shame, humility, and reverence, 
|; he went home to meditation and repent- 
|| ance. 


distant thought of that sin with which you, | 


To rus Epiror. 


Sir, I read in one of your numbers not 
long since a complaint respecting the pre- 
valence of “Modern Curiosity, &c.””-—and 
I am willing to subscribe to the opinion of 
the writer that it is 9 source of great incon- 
venience, and very insupportable, but, Sir, 
there are greater evils than Curiosity, and 
if Editors have the power ascribed to them 
ithink the evil of which I may, with justices 
complain, is as worthy of your attention as 
ithat alluded to. I will state my grievance- 
lat once. I have for some time indulg- 
||ed my fondness for scribbling by contribuir 
jing to several popula Is, and fos 
|| one or two I am expected to furnish articlet 
|| very frequently; now, Sir, you, whe mus, 
|| have some experience in these matters, 
| will easily understand that one may some- 
|| times be xt a loss fora subject. Subjects, 
|| for prose or verse, will, like every thing 
| else, wear out, in this case what is a writer to 
| do? he orshe, has written verses to the moon 
|| till her “waxing” or “‘waaing” has becomc 
ilathing of no importance to the generalit 
|| of readers;-tried the “stars,” especially th 
\||“evening star;’—written pathetic lines t 
| friend” till the heading begins to loon 
||worn out—acrostics are out of fashion— 
|| and as for songs, who would dare to write 
|| songs, after reading Moore’s? In short, Sir, 
|| ail subjects may be worn out and ifa writer 
||is so lucky asto hit upon a new one—or one 
i which is new to him is he to blame for mak- 
|| ing the most of it? Nr then comes my 
|| cause of complaint: wr !1 must, for it has 
|| become a part of my nature to write. I 
|icould no more do without that resource 
||than I could live without air. And if I 
| write I nust have a subject. But, Sir, lam 
|| particularly unfortunate, nobody is willing 
|| to give my imegination credit for any thing 
|| 1 produce—I am always accused of found- 
ing my production’s on faci, which you 
|| know destroys half the interest, and robs 
an author of the merit of conceiving a bright 
|| idea—besides this is the least of my trouble, 
|| for, whenever I produce a new piece, my 


| 
| 





|| acquaintances always imagine ‘themselves 
|} pointed at—and they beset me accordingly, 
|| One’ day I was accused by Miss Flippant of 
|| having written some verses to a Coquet— 
||\which she knew were pointed at her;—at 
|| another time Miss Dash informed me that 
j'she had read my satire upon the modern 
|fashions and understood that she was par- 


Of liberty, and boundless giee, 
Those woods, and steams, and sunny bowers 
Which I no more shall sce! 
1 think of home, that blessed bourne 
Far o’er the waters, wild aud deep 
To which I never can return— 
And therefore do I weep!” 
see © eee ees 
Oh sacred nature—native home 
Friends, kindred,country, deathless ties! 


Where e’er earth’s wretched wanderers roam | MOther; and the twe families, who lived at 


Ye claim their secret sighs! 


It was now midsummer; and before the || ticularly aimed at. 1 lost all patience—my 
harvest had been gathered in throughout || dear Miss Dash said I, if the “cap fits you 
the higher valleys, or the sheep brought|| do wear it.” And if Lever happen to write 
|| from the mountain-fold, Gabriel and Sarah || a piece on friendship and address it to Blank 
|| were manand wife. Time past on and a|| (for want of aname,) why then I am sure to 
|| blooming family cheered their board and || be assailed by fifiy questions—as if nobody 
| fireside. Nor did Mary Robinson, of the || ever had a Blank friend. If I write a story, 
forest, (for so the wood-cutter’s daughter || all my acquaintances inquire if I knew the 
l was often called,) pass her life in single |! parties, and if it all really happened just as 

blessedness. She, too, became a wife and||I described it! It is in vain that Itell them 
| write only from imagination, they wont 


| last on adjacent farms, were remarkable for! believe a word of it. 1 often look in the 


The rugged front, the dauntless brow, 
The stern, fieree glance, may yet conceal 
Souls that to nature’s jmpress bow, 
Yet hide the pangs they feel. 
a. ™M. 


| mutual affection, throughout all the parish; 

| and more than one intermarriage took place 
between them, at a time wlien the worthy 
parents had almost entirely forgotten the 
trying incident of their youth. 


glass, erbaps I ought to say the Mirror, to 
see if there are no signs of genius in my phy- 
siognomy, for I hate to be considered a 
mere compiler of facts—but it is of no use 
for me to flatter myself, since every sedy 
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seems determined to consider me a mere | 
matter-of-fact personage—one who has no 
ideas, no fancy, no genius, who depends on 
‘sober truth, and stern reality for all materi- 
als for composition, who lays down common 


every-day occurrences just as they really 


happen, and describes persons, and things 
just as they really are, without the delight- | 
ful aid of fiction or the charming witcheries | 


of romance. I beg Mr. Editor that you 
will take my cause into consideration, and 


write one of your best essays—pointing out | 
to the world in general, and to your readers | 
in particular, that a wriler may sometimes | 
write from imagination, and that any unfor- | 
tunate scribbler may seize upon a new sub-| 
ject if he happens to find one, without of-)) 


fence to his acquaintances,—this, Sir, you 
may do with the greater chance of being 


credited, as I am not a regular contributor 


to your very excellent paper—but intend, 
if | meet with proper encouragement, soon 
io become such—and in return for your 
generous quixotism in behalf of annoyed 
scribblers, the very first moment I light 
upon a new subject, you shal! hear again 

from Justina. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
Written for the Port Folio. 
On the death of a young married Lady. 


_ She has passed away like an olden dream, 
But her image still will live,—and as a 
Sun-beam rise among the shadowy forms 
Of memory, the brightest and the fairest.— 
Gone—like a spring flower just epened into 
bloom 
‘That's rudely plucked, by the rough hand of death, 
And leaves the stem to which it clung in life 
All desolate and lonely.-- 
Her babe,—how beautiful its innocence, 
The smile that played upon its lip, pure as 
‘That mother’s love, seemed like her own bright 
spirit 
Floating there, as if it lingered even 
After death, to bid her child farewell. — 
But she is gone, and like a bird, her soul 
Has winged its fight, far in Eternity. 


New York, Oct. 7, 1829. ALrRep. 





CS 
From the Baltimore Emerald. 
HE SWass GIRL. 
tWho isthat lovely girl?’ inquired 1 of 
the keeper of the mad-house, as we enter- 
ed asmall room, nearly half of which be- 


When she encountered my curious gaze, a| 
tinge rubied her cheeks, and she veiled 
her face in her hair. Rising from her hum- 
ble seat, and muttering something in 
French, she moved slowly and gracefully 


against the wall, sobbed aloud. Her form, 
even in the tatters she wore, was delicately 
graceful; and her voice, what little | heard 
|| of it, was full and melodious. 

I could not help feeling deeply interest- 
ed for one ‘so lovely, that nature should 
pass so heavy a curse upon a being of her 
own, and ber richest work; that such beau- 
|| ty should be wrecked by the bitter storm 
of sorrow, and waste away within the drea- 
Typrecincts of a mad-house,wrung my heart 

and tears fell in spite of the pride of man- 
hood. 

Before I left the building, I earnestly be- 
|| sought the keeper, to give me the history 
|| of the fair maniac; he acceeded, and the 
|| following is the substance of his narrative. 

|| ‘Adolphine d’Olbern, which is the name 
| of my charge, was two years ago, as happy 
;and as joyous as the birds that carolled in 
| her own native wild woods. Born & rear- 
|!ed amidst the romantic mountains of Swit- 
|| zerland, her nature partook of all that light- 
i heartedness, patriotism and énthusiasm, 





| hardy Swiss. She knew of no world be- 
| yond the confines of her own dear village;it 
|| is true, she had heard of pomp and pagen- 
|try of royalty, of splendid courts, and of 
| populous cities, but with these accounts 
|came tales of the trickeries of fashion, of 
| prevailing vices, and the low debasement 
|| of human nature; and she did not covet the 
|| noblesse, their costly equipages, and their 
i delusive pleasures. Mer world and her 
| paradise, were hcr home; the kind and 
|| tender admonitions of her poor blind fath- 
ler, a worn-out soldier, were listened to 

| with eagerness, and his precepts stored in 

| her heart. For years it had been Adol- 

|| phine’s only happiness, to nurse and to 

|| read to her aged parent, and to recount to 

him what she had heard during the day, of 
|| the great machinery of empires, of contend- 
\| ing armies and bloody victories. And then) 
| when the evening’s meal was over, she! 
\|;}would lead the old man to the green in| 
|| front of the cottage, that he might listen to 


| 


to a more obscure corner, and, leaning | 


which are the strong characteristics of the? 


tune. The rural beauty of the vi 
struck him, and he determined to email 
it two or three weeks; not from a fondness 
for contemplating the most majestic struc. 
tures of nature, but to recruit himself, and 
— fora new campaign of dissipation in 
|| Italy. 
Fate brought Edward to the cottage of 
old D’Olbern, who consented to take him 
and his servant as boarders. EdWurd re. 
mained not weeks, but months beneath the 
roof of the veteran soldier, his cays were 
passed in wandering,often with Adolphine, 
to the summit of the lofty Alps, or in cha. 
sing the wild chamois in company with the 
intrepid hunters;and his evenings he either 
devoted to conversations with his host, on 
the glorious topic of liberty, or to mingling 
in the mazy dance with the peasants, — 
Such condescension onthe part of the ex- 
|| alted sojourner, soon won him the esteem 
|| of every one, and Adolphine, ere she was 
aware of it, found that she took too much 
pleasure in his society. She listened with 
rapture to his descriptions of the fascinations 
of the various cities throuzh which he had 
passed; but her eyes flamed with more 
than common animation, when he discours- 
ed of the unalloyed happiness of his coun- 
trymen; of their flourishing cities; their do. 
mestic habits; and above all, the spijrit 
with which their little bands resisted the op- 
pression of the mother country. Edward 
was not slow in noticing the conquest he 
had made, and though he strove to extin- 
guish the flame that was kindling in his 
bosom, yet he lingered day after day, add- 
ing poison to the cup of happiness which 
the poor girlso ¢agérly pressed to her lips. 
But I am tedious—at the end of three 
months, Edward persuaded Adolphine to 
leave her blind father, her home and her 
friends, and fly with him to America. A 
mock-marriage was performed the day af- 
ter they left the cottage, to ease her scra- 
| ples; and, in a short time she was on the At- 
jlantic, happy in the possession of the affec- 
| tions of Edward, but miserable when her 
| thoughts rested upon her own peaceful vil- 
lage, and the broken hearted father, she 
had so unnaturally deserted, But her soli- 
citude for her parent, might have been 
spared; he died of grief, ere she had em- 
barked at Bordeaux for America, and her 








ing grated, served as a cage for the unfortu- the music, as it floated upon the moonlight | youthful associates breathed her name, 


nate lunatic. 


‘Lean give you the whole of her history, || light-heart, dancing gracefully to the _mel-|| 


for I knew her before the alienation of her 
mind caused her to be put under my 
charge, with strict injunctions, to treat her 
with the iitmost kindness; but I must not 
speak of her misfortunes in her presence, 
for the calm which at present appears to be 
resting in her bosom would soon be changed 
into fits of raving madness. I.ook at her, 
if you wish; but I request you not to speak 
to her,’ ; 

I walked up to the grating, wherein the 
beautiful maniac was caged; she sat on the 
tatters of a straw bed, which she had torn 
to pieces, braiding and unbraiding the long 
black tresses that hung disordered er her 
shoulders, like jetty silk upon a bed of snow. 
Her eyes were of a sparkling black, strong- 
ly contrasting with the almost dead-like 
paleness of her expressive countenance. I 
could not but admire the fine form of her 
hand, as she ran it with an appearance of 
«{Tection through her hair. The fingers 
were round and beautifully tapering, while 
the nails were handsomely arched, though 
rough and lacerated, from her frequeut en- 
deavours, in her paroxysms of madness to 


| or join herself with the merry group with a 


| low pipe, and rolling tamborine. Such | 

was the happy situation of poor Adolphine, 
loved by the old, and adored by the young, 
at all their rustic festivals, she was sure to 
be chosen the presiding queen; and the 
throne of the mightiest monarch could not 
boast a lovelier. But this happiness was 
of short duration; the fell destroyer came, 
and the rose withered in his grasp. 

A young American chanced to visit the 
happy village. An American is a curiosity 
in almost every part of Europe, particular- | 
ly in remote towns and villages, where one | 
j|is seldom, or never seen. ‘The burning: 

fondess the Swiss has for] iberty and equa- 
lity, causes them to rank the people of this | 
| favoured country, far above those who} 

shrink under the iron sceptre of royal des-! 
pots. An American, in their opinion, is a 
privileged and exalted being, and conse- 
quently respected wherever he goes, Ed- 
ward » was handsome, and of a 
wild and reckless disposition. Possessing 
an ample fortune, he had determined to 
travel through Europe, to gratify his’ curi- 

















tear away the flinty wall of her prison— 


osity, and to glut a natural appetite for the 
frivolities and dissipations of a man of for. 





| more in pity, than contempt. r 
There appeared to be no abatement in 
| the affections of Edward, when they arri- 
vedin this country; nay, time seemed to 
strengthen his attachment, for each day dis- 
covered more new and amiable qualifica- 
tions in his unfortunate and unsuspecting 
yictim. They took genteel, but retired 
lodgings in the city of B— , Edward's 
| native place, and mahy months passed, yet, 
| he didnot offer to introduce Adolphine to his 
numerous relations; but plead as an excuse, 
that they were oppesed to his marrying,and 
he dreaded their resentment. 

One day as Adolphine was seated at the 
| window of her chamber,gazing listlessly up- 
onthe busy multitude, while her thoughts 
were winged to the wild, yet noiseless yal- 
leys of her own dear Switzerland, and 
painting with the magic brush of imagina- 
tion, the features and forms of.those, who 
loved her in by-gone days; a carriage drove 
up to the door, and a lady descended and 
entered the house. Shortly after, a slight 
rap was heard at the door, and a servant m- 
formed her that the lady desired to speak 
withher. She accotdingly descended to 
ihe parlour, curious to know who the 
stranger could be, and the purport of het 
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wusiness. ‘There was a lofiy and rather || died about two years ago, in a fit too 


scornful expression in the countenance of 
the lady, as she a-ked in French, ‘Are you | 
Mademoiselle Adolphine D’Olbern’ 

‘That. was my fame, fthadam,’ was the 
reply of the agitated girl. ‘And pray what | 
isyourname now”? ‘My husband’s name 
is Edward L . 

‘Poor, misguided girl’ exclaimed the la- 
fy, évloring deeply with indignation, as 
she spoke and mingling pity and contempt 
{a her looks, ‘I understand you have left a 
mpPy home;.a poor blind father, and a cir- 
dle of faithful friends, and placed your char- 
acter and reputation into the hands of an 
accomplished libertine.’ 

5 mi!’ interrupted Adolphine, colour- 
ingin her turn, ‘if you came here to insult 
me, I can hear it, but the name of my Ed- 
ward, rust be uttered with respect. 

’ it Becomes you, young woman,’ retorted 
the stranger, ‘to bear yoursélf with more 

ng respect towards me, who am in 
the eyes of the world your superior, and 
your bitterestenemy. Know that you were 
never married to Edward; he deceived you;. 
and Iam compelled to inform you,that I am | 
his unhappy wife! 

Adolphine heard no more, the blood 
rushed back to her heart and she fell sense- 
less onthe floor. When she recovered,the 
lady had gone,& she found herself upon her, | 
bed, attended by the house servant and | 
the old lady with whom she boarded. At |! 








pow 
erful fur nature to bear. 


THE WANDERER. 





STEPHANNIS. 


A of a Young Greek, for his family in 
ppeal of Turkish fhentdo sili 


‘Me wouldst thou aid? for tiem thy cares employ,— 


And them to me restore, and me to joy.” 
Odyssey. 

Mother! whose vesper strain, 
In warbling wild and clear, 

Blent with the breezes from the main 
To lull my infant ear; 

How doth thine aged form 
Gleam o'er my sleepless eye, 

Bent low beneath the ceaseless storm 
Of Mosicam tyranny. 

Brozhers! whose joyous shout, 
Amid your hours of play, 

Through the green olive shades rang out 
Which canopied our way; 

Who, when stern war awoke, 
Oft to my bosom clung;— 

Ifow can you bear dire Slavery’s yoke, 
So beautiful and young? 

Sisters! with raven locks 
O’er your fair shoulder’s spread, 

Who steps among our cavern’d rocks 


To seek a home, I led;— | 


Alas! your captive tears 
Gush forth without controul: 
Oh God! allay the couhtless fears 
That rack my tortur’d soul. 


Hail, free and happy land 


ably acknowledge he is in the wrong. A 
hasty word uttered in the warmth of a cas- 
ual altercation with a total stranger, led to 
an immediate meeting, and Mr. Douglas, re- 
ceiving his adversary’s fire fell deal of the 
spot. The dreadful tidings were incautious- 
ly communicated to his widow, who was 
then in the seventh month of her pregnan- 
cy. She doated upon her husband, and 
the shock was too much for her. In_ less 
than three days, after she had given birth 
to a dead-botn ¢hild,she was herself corpse 
under the same roof With her youthfulthus- 
band; and one funeral ceremony consigned 
them, with their untimely offspring, to their 
graves. Such were the melancholy fruits 
—such the scene of mourning and desola- 
tion, resulting from that false principle of 
modern honor, which washes out with blood 
an offence extracted from a moody brow, 
or tortured out of an ambiguous werd. 

Mrs. Fitzroy took the infant Jane to her own 





|| home,educated her with her own children, 
|| and tenderly supplied all the maternal offi- 
|| ces which her sister would have discharged, 


had she been living. ‘Though the bulk of 





|| her father’s property went to his male kin- 


| dred, as he died intestate, they generously 

relinquished such a portion as enabled them 
to make a more than adequate settlement 
‘upon her; and, as Mrs. Fitzroy religiously. 
abstained from appropriating any part of it 
| towards the expenses of her maintenance 


|| and education, it had gone on accumulating 
|| for nearly twenty years, till now Jané Doug- 
| las might almost call herselfan heiress.— 
|| Assuredly, it had grown to an amplitude 
| which, if a mere fortune-hunter would have 
|| sufficed, was an abundant security against 
\| her dying of that dreadful complaint, old- 
\} maidism. 


Like favour’d Eden's ground, 
Te thee I stretch th’ imploring hand 
So late with fetters bound: 
Sons of the glorious West, 
Who spurn oppression’s chain, 
Call to their country’s bleeding breast 
My exil’d friends again. 
a ee as Be aapel he | Separated as Mrs. Fitzroy was from the 
But can ye see the fiery seal /Test of her children, Agnes had grown up 
‘That burns my spirit now? | in her affections with much of that exclu- 
For my dear kindred’s fate, || sive love, and of that singlceness of atta@h- 
This yearning, rankling care || ment, which twine themselves so closely 
Wards him, rubbed her eyes, and parted Transcends those sears of savage hate || round an only child. Toher, indeed, she 
the stray tresses from her forehead, as if to Which to my tomb I bear. || had long been as an only child; for though’ 
clear her vision, and sunk again upon her| Thongh drear and dark thy lot, | scarcely a week elapsed which did not 
pillow; apparently bewildered by some | Proud elime that gave me birth, || bring dutiful and affectionate remembrances, 
strange recollection of his features. || from her absent sons and daughters, and 
One night, When reason appeared ta be || though the two which resided in EB 
struggling for an ascendancy, she desired || || never failed to pass some portion of every 
that the windows might be thrown open, | Better to perish "mid thy graves summer with her, still they had each become 
that she might feel the fresh air. It was’ ‘Than reign on Europe's throne. the centre of a little circle of domestic ties,, 
accordingly done by the attendant,who was | Hartford, ( Con.) L.u.8. | of sympathies, and duties of their own, ; 
flattering herself with a hope of the speedy | Peres x i) - —— a as ay — within . of 
recovery of her mistress. As she lay catch- - arse ee | || which she was lersélf the centre. ey 
ing mon cool breeze, while it smd red FIRST AND LAST EAN E. || were themselves fathers and mothers; they 
the bed, a soft strain of music floated upon | From Blackwood’s Magazine. had taken their appointed stations in the 
the midnight air: a band of serenaders were|| * * * * Agnes Fitzroy was the!) great march ofhuman life; and whatever 
performing in the neighborhood. ‘The air || youngest of a numerous family,all of whom |) fond recollections might linger round the 
was too well known, tobe lost upon the |) had survived their father, a general officer, | home from which they had begun their 
ear of Adolphine; it was ‘Le Rans des Va-| of distinguished character, ‘vho fell at the!) journey, they necessarily grew fainter and 
ches,’ the national song of Switzerland.— || Battle of Waterloo. Two of his sons had || fainter, as’ the distance increased, and as 


ence the dreadful realiiy darted through 

her brain, the perfidity of Edward, and | 
her deplorable situationin a strange coun- || 
try, without reputation, or the méans of |) 
acquiring an honest livelihood. A burning || 
fever seized her blood, and delirium usur- || 
pedthe place of reason. She was often || 
heard to call her father’s name, and wept | 
bitterly, even in her madness, after she had | 
sunz several of the plaintive airs of her na- || 
tive land. Wher Mr. L : sinned at i 


her bed-side,; she threw a wild glance to- 


To us thou art the fairest spot 

On all the sunbright earth: 

*LDPwere better ‘mid thy caves 
With famished lip to moan, 
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She greeted the loved melody with a groan | embraced the same profession; a third was 
bordering on a shriek, ‘and pressing her || in the navy, and the eldest had acquired 

in agony on her burning cheeks,| some celebrity as a diplomatist. She had 
sobbed out ‘mon pere! ma patie!” and || five sisters, who were all married, but only 
again velapsed into a paroxysm of madness | twe of themresided in England. Agnes lived 


from which she has never sinte recovered. || with her mother at their family seat in Glou- 


Mr. L———has bee obliged’ from her 
continued mental derangement, to place 
her under my charge; & she has‘every inttul- 


cestershire, within a short distance of Mal- 
vern, and commanding an extensive view 
of that beautiful scenery, including a part 


gence. When he visits her, (which he/|| of Herefordshire, which stretches from the 
does once a week, ) she appears to have no | Base of the lofty ridge of the Malvern hills. 
more knowledge of his fea.ures, than she|| Jane Douglas, who was a neice of Mrs. 
had of yours just now. At periods she is || Fitzroy’s,had heen brought up by her from 
perfectly calm, and does nothing but weave | her infancy. Aer father, a private gentle- 
straw, and sing the plaintive songs of her | man, of good property, when she was only 
country. Sometimés’she raves td such a || about two yearsold,had sacrificed his valu- 
degree, that we are obliged to bind her || able life in deference to that monstrous ab- 
down with a straight-jacket.’ _ |lsardity which requires that a’ man’ should 

Such is the history of Adolphine; she |! stand to be shot at before he can honour- 


| they mingled with the widening stream of 
|social and individual charities. But,, in 
‘exact proportion as the tide of maternal so 
licitude, in the heart of Mrs. Fitzroy, had 
|narrowed its channel, and contracted its 
| sourse, its fertilizing waters flowed with an 
augmenting volume towards Agnés;till now,’ 
| when she was ripening into womanhood,and 
the gentle qualities of her naturally amiable 
‘and susceptible character wore unfolding 
the tant 
| companion, the only friend, and the favour- 
| ite daughter ofhermother. Jane,perhaps, 
,diyided with her the first; was second in 
| the second; but in the third though Mrs. 
Fitzroy loved her witha fondness that might 
be called parental; yet when some. passing 
cloud of sickness dimmed the lustre of 
| Jane’s eyes and wher it sat in ominous sha 


\themselves, she had b 
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of her adoption. 

Among the neighboring gentry whose 
seats Were near of that Mrs. Fitzroy, and 
whose estates encircled, as it were, her lit- 
tle domestic paradise, of some fifty or sixty 
acres, was the family of Sir Frederick ‘Tre- 
hearn, with whoma very intimate acquaint- 
ance had been kept up since her husband’s 
death. Sir Frederick was a widower, and, 
for a time, it was positively settled by all 
the match-making gossips in the county 
that Mrs. Fitzroy would certainly appear as 
Lady Trehearn at the next trienntal mu-| 
sic-meeting, but that next triennial music- | 
meeting came; and another; and still there | 
was no Lady Trehearn; a circumstance | 





ee 





difference between one of these two-legged 
human machines and the mob of others 
than there is between one white head-cab- 
bage and another, or between two white 
tea cups; belonging to the same set. — 
Edward Trehearn, the “‘young squire,” 
as he was usually denominated, was in his 
twentieth year, had been educated at Eaton 
and Oxford, and bade fair to reflect honour 
upon both those eminent seats of learning. 
At Eaton he had risen to the distinguished | 
rank of “Captain,” and received his forced 
tribute of “salt,” at the Montem; while at 
Osford he had contended successfully for, 
some of the highest academical prizes.—| 
To what specific purpose his natural en- 
dowments and scholastic attainments were 
to be applied—what his future course was 
to be—were, as yet, left to the future — 





which was wholly inexplicable, for the vi-|| There had been some talk about his stand- 
car’s wife knew, from the very best authori- || ing for the representation of the county at 
ty, that the wedding dresses were ordered, |' the next general election, and promise of 
and the Hon. Mrs. Tittletattle had joked | Support had been spontaneously tendered 
the baronet upon his approaching happy | which would amost justify the experiment; 
change of condition, at which he only || but his father was too wise and prudent a 
laughed! This was pronounced a decisive ||man to impoverish the family estate by 
proof of “malice prepense” on the part of | squandering eight or ten thousand pounds, 
Sir Frederick; and when coupled with the|}even for the certainty, still Jess for the 
suspicious fact, that the best bedroom at |; chance, of hisson’s return ata contested 
Trehearn Lodge iad been newly papered | election. Otherwise, he was not insensible 
and painted,what further circumstantial evi- | to the honour of again seeing a Trehearn in 
dence could be rcasonably required? Now || Parliament, which had not been the case 
it was certainly true, that the worthy baro- || for nearly fifty years, whenthe grandfath- 
net had been guilty of these two alleged || cr of Edward, Sir Theophilus Trehearn, | 
crimes, in so far as related tothe best bed- i ruptured a blood vessel by the vehemence | 
room, and laughing at the Hon, Mrs. Tittle- |) with which he vociferated “No!” upon the 
tattle’s joke; but the most serious part of i! q'iestion being put from the chair, for the 
the charge was that of ordering the wedding ||second reading of the famous East India 
dresses,resting, as it did, upon the unsup-| bill. 

ported testimony of that notorious lying wit- || 








mere fabrication. Still it was generally |! of Trehearn Lodge and Fitzroy cottage, (as | 


| 


acknowledged by all persons, except the | the elegant residcnce of Mrs. Fitzroy was 


two who were most competent to judge of |) mode. tly designated,) Edward, of course, | 
it, that it ‘would be a nice match; for the || became a frequent visitor at the latter, | 
gentleman Was not too old, and the lady |) wh le somehow or other, it always happen.- | 
was not too young.” I hate mentioning | ed that he was at home whenever the Fitz-| 
ages, after people get to that uncertain |roy’s were known to be coming to the 
time of life which is calleda ‘‘certainage;”’ | Lodge. It was soon settled, therefore, by 
so I shall compromise the matter, by giving I those who had made the match between 
the sum total of both their ages; leaving it || Sir Frederick and Mrs. Fitzroy, that one 
as it may chance, to the sagacity or gallant- || would certainly takeplace between Edward, | 
ry of my reader to adjust the difference in || and either Agnesor Jane. But it would 
such proportions as may warrant the afore- || have perplexed the most expert interpret- 
said declaration, that the ‘‘gentleman was'/er cf amorous hieroglyphics to decide| 
not too old, nor the lady too young.” Sir!) whethcr Edward cared for either Jane or) 
Frederick, then was exactly ————-, Mrs. || Agnes, so impartially were his attentions 
Fitzroy within three menths of 3+, bestowed upon both. He was, indeed, the| 
which, by the simple rule of addition, will | frequent companion of their walks and rides 
be found to give the joint stock amount of | in summer; would read to them in the long 
ninety4three, throwing in the lady’s quar- || dreary evenings of winter; and sometimes 
ter ofa year. || take bis part in singing a duet, or accumpa- 

Sir Frederick Trehearn had two sons, | nying them with his flute, (which he play- 
George and Edward; and one caughter, || ed with an expression and brilliancy of ex- 
Emily. Edward was the elder and of) ecution, worthy almost of Drouet or Nichol- 
course heir to the title and estate. George | son,) while they exerted their own skill and 
was a miserable cripple, in consequence | science alternately upon the harp and pia- 
of an accident which befel him in his infan-| no-forte. Occasionally, too, he might be 
cy. Of Emily, every thing is told, when! detected in a fele-a-tete, at onetime with 
itis said that shéis not ugly, and not short; | Jane, at ancther with Agnes, either in the 
not i'l-natured, and not stupid; not toe fat,, drawing-room or upon the lawn,or saunter- 
and not pale; not too talkat've, and not too || ing through the grove or quivering por-‘ars, 
grave. To complete her negative charac-|| whose trembling leaves chequered teir 
ter, howewer, it must be added, she was! path with dancing moon-beams, 1: nap- 
not the affirmative of any of these negatives. || pened, however, that these latter walks 
In fact, she was one of those girls cf which | were more frequent with Agnes than 
a million are made according to pattern || with Jane, not because they were sought or 
every year; and which it would hardly be | contrived, but simply because Agnes was 
fair to consider as the workmanship of “Na- | more prone to seek such quiet rambles than 
ture’s journeymen” even, but rather of her | her mercurial cousin. Edward with all bis 
apprentices; while the mould in Which she 'book-knowledge, was but a tyro in self- 


In the close intimacy which, as has been |) 
ness ‘best authority,” turned out,ofcourse | mentioned, subsisted between the families || 


<= ———————}2 == 
he was every way too manly and too honor. 
able to appropriate as triumph, that he was 
heedlessly strewing wit!: roses the begin. 
ning of a path whose end was the grave. 

Time glided on, and month after month 
saw Edward Trelearn a more and more 
frequent visitor at Fitzroy Cottage, when 
one morning, about two years subsequently 
tothe period at which this narrative com- 
mences, Sir Frederick came alone, and 
with an air of mysterious importance re- 
quested the honor of a private interview 
with Mrs, Fitzroy. They were all seated 
in the breakfast parlour when Sir Fredevick 
arrived, and Mrs. Fitzroy immediately reti- 
red with him to another appartment. Jane 
who was embroidering a beautiful veil of 
Brussels lace, instead of continuing her 
work, could do nothing but look again and 
again at that portion of it which was already 
finished,as if she were suddenly struck with 
the extreme richness and elegance of the 
pattern. Agnes was reading, but the hand 
which held the book dropped upon her 
knee, and while a faint flush came across 
her cheek, her eyes were fixed upon the 
countenance of Jane, who, for once in her 
life looked serious and thoughtful. Was 
it not strange that neitherspoke to the oth- 
er, when it would seem to beso natural 
they should interchange thoughts upon the 
subject of Sir Frederick’s visit? But they 
were silent. And theonly interruptionof their 
silence was now and then a tremulous sigh, 
which breathed through the lips of Agnes. 

In about halfan hour, Mrs. Fitzroy re- 
turned to the room, for Sir Frederick had 
taken his departure. She approached 
Jane, took her hand affectionately, and as 
she tenderly leared forward to kiss her 
forehead exclaimed, “I have long expected 
such an interview with Sir Frederick Tre- 
hearn.” Jane looked up. There was a ra- 
diant smile upon her features which caught 
the eye of Agnes. She read all its mean- 
ing, and smiled too, but the Eight of her 
smile, as it spread itself over her pale 
cheeks, was like a wintry sunbeam upon 
a bed of snow. What followed willbe ea- 
sily anticipated, I doubt not, by the reader, 
as it wasby both Jane and Agnes. Mrs. 
Fitzroy, having seated herself, informed her 
daughters, (for such she styled Jane,) that 
Sir Frederick had waited upon her to make 
certain customary inquiries,in consequence 
of having learned from his son that he was 
desirous of being permitted henceforth to 
consider himself the acknowledged suiter 
of Jane; a desire which he had no wish to 
oppose, provided he was satisfied with re- 
spect to her tamily and fortune, taking it 
| for granted that Edward had already ascer- 
| tained the inclinations of the young lady 
i herself. **And you may be sure, my dear 
| child,” added Mrs. Fitzroy, “I had nothing 
|to say which was likely to interpose an ob- 
|stacle, except indeed, upon the score of 
|your fortune, which, though hardly sufli- 
|cient, perhaps, to match with the large ex- 
pectations of the heir of the Trehearn es- 
\tates, is enough, coupled with the rich 
|dewery of yourself,to make you the worthy 
|sharer of a dukedom, Sir Frederick, Lam 
i happy to say, estimates the money value of 
| what you possess, in the same liberal spirit. 
| So now, my child you have only to consult 
|your own heart well, before you finally 
take a step, in which, according as the 
| heart is well consulted or not, must be ever 
| the chances of its after felicity.” 

The affectionate and parental tone with 
|which Mrs. Fitzroy uttered these words, 








Was Cxst, mustcertainly have been in use || knowledge. He would have discovered 
ever since Adam and Eve were driveu out! clse, and soon enough to save a pang, which 


| was answered by the tears of Jane, as they 
‘fell fast upon the veil she still held in her 
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and tenderly throwing her arms around 
her neck, exclaimed, «s she gently kissed 
hef, “Happy, happy Jane!’ in accents that | 
too well suited with her own tears, which 
aow mingled with those of her cousin. In 
4 few moments the struggle was over; and 


PORT FOLIO: 





Picture to yourself the block of rough and 
shapeless marble, before the magic teuches 
of, aCanova, a Chantry; or a Flaxman, have 
chipped and chisseled away the superflu- 
ous rubbish that conceals the living Venus, 
or the speaking statesman, and you have 
the best comparison | can imagine of that 
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Viola. ‘Too well, what love women to men 


owe; 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it mightbe, perhaps, were 1a woman, 
Ushould your lordship. 
Duke. 


transformation which the idol of the human 


= of Ji heart undergoes, atthe moment when the 
suffused,each instant,by the mantling tinge || 


heart creates its idol. 
of conscious joy, which maiden bashfulness, || Poor Agnes had found her predestined 
at times, deepe.ed to ibe blush of virgin 





then, what a touching contrast there was 
between the beaming countenance of Jane, 


‘|}moment. She knew not why but of kate, 
modesty—true love’s silent rapture!—and \\ the presence of Edward Trehearn seemed 
the feverish crimson that burned upon the || to tr2"auilize feelings, which disturbed and 
cheek of Agnes, now quenched, and now || harrassed her when he was absent. And 
revived, as hope’s expiring torch shot forth || then, too, every thing he said, every thing 
its dying flashes in Aer stricken heart—true || he did,every thing he rhiocght,had become, 
love’s stlent agony! She, like her mother, | as it were, unquestioned oracics With her 
had long expected such an intetview as Sir || He could not be wrong; and she Was sur- 
Frederick Trehearn had that morning prised how any body could think or act 
sought; but, her altered anticipation of its || otherwise than as he thought and acted. if 
object was scarcely a month old. Alas! | he admireda flower, or dwelt raptcrously 
our own <lesires are swift and treacherous || upon the beauties of a landscape, that flo‘- 
pioneers of our secret hopes. While they | er immediately possessed some hitherto un- 
seem to remove all difficulties, to level all | discovered fragrance or unnoticed elegance 

obstructions, & to open before us a straight, | in the eyes of Agnes, and that landscape 


smooth path, fur the attainment of what || straighthad charms which she had never || 


we covet, they only dig pitfalls, amd pre- || seen before. 
pare ambushes, to betray or surprise our ‘conduct Agnesat once thought the object 
steps in the pursuit. Agnes, who, had fol- | of his censure vile: and if he spoke with 
lowed in their track, found herself emgulf- | 
ed in one oftheir snares. She awakened 
asfrom adream. But itavailed her nothing 
that her reason told her it was a dream, that 
she knew she had built up a fairy palace, 


If he condemned another’s 


| ime. Whenhe was expected at the cot- 
|| tage, neither her books, nor her music, nor 


enthusiasm of any pasage in the poet he) 
| Was reading, Agnes read it so often after-| 
| wards, that she could soon repeat every | 


And what’s her history? 
Viola. A blank, my lord! She never tokf 
her love, 
| But let concealment,like a worm i’ the bud 
|| Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in 
1} thought 
i And, with a green and yellow melancholy, ; 
|| She sat like patience on a monument, 
|| Smiling at Gricf. Was not this love indeed?” 
|| The sigh that burst from the lips of Ag: 
|| es, as her eyes dropped, and she resumed 
|| the fancy-work she was about, responded 
H with mouraful eloquence to the thrilling 
question. 

It wasa little more than a month after 
\this evening that Sir Frederick Frehearn 
| called upon Mrs. Fitzroy, and within the 
\) ssme period Agnes had fatally discovered 
lthat which caused his visit. No prepara- 
tion cax COMpletely arm us against the 
shock of an 221: “ipated blow when it really 
lcomes; and hence ‘he brief struggle with 
herself which has peed described. But 
|| that brief struggle was .°t Agnes was 
too proud to confess a sorrow Of ber own 
creating. Soshe coulkl not stoop £0 8 
knowledge she had nourished, not mere.” 
as unrequited, but an unsouglity undesired 
passion; and she was too noble-minded te 








and that the scene of thrilling enchantment 
had dissolved away. The scene indeed, 
might vanish; but where it had once been 
remained aruin! She had realized her own 
prophetic fears. Ia the solitude of her 
heart, love, which had reared itself unbid- 
den, now drooped to unseen decay, in the 
withering soil of its birth. 

They know little of its passion,who deem 
it the offspring of sighs and protestations, 
of oaths and tears, of prayers and entreat- 
ies, and ali the small artillery of courtship. 
These are but the husbandry which calls 
forth the common produce of common soils; 
the needful aliment of that great principle 
of nature, which alike peoples our cities 


| 


i 
breathe. 


sence, which, when touched by a kindred || 
essence, starts at once into giant life. And | 
how manifold are the channels through! 
which that kindred essence works itselfa’ 
passage to the sleeping mischief! A word | 
a look, a tone of the voice, one pressure of | 
the hand—though a hundred and a hun-| 
dred have preceded it—a simple ‘Good 

night,” or a parting “God bless you!” from || 
lips that have pronounced the former for} 
months, shall in a predestined moment be, 

like the spark that falls upon the nitrous | 
heap, followed by instant combustion. And | 
then what a revolution is effected! The i 
eye sees not—the ear hears not—the mind |) 
preceives not, asthey have been wont. A | 
new being is created—the past is oblitera- \ 
ed;—nothing seems to remain of what was; | 
& the very identity of the object, by whom | 
this delirium of all the faculties has been) 
produced, is destroyed. We strive in vain 

to recall the mere man or woman we have 

known, in the lover or the mistress we now 

adore. Spell-boundin the fascination, en- 

thralled in the idolatry of suddenly awaken- | 
ed passions, we discover wisdom, wit,beau- 
ty, eloquence, grace, charms, benignity,and 
loveliness, where hitherte we beheld them 





|| her needle, could fix her attention; her| 
|| thoughts still ran before the hodr;and many | 
|a treasured feeling was hushed into repose | 
i ll the moment when it could come forth in 
his presence. Sometimes ind-ed, she) ingin her heart; and yet, many a sharp and 
| paused to ask herself the meaning of all) bitter pang was given to her heart when 

this. To question her heart, why it turned || Jane, ignorant of its sufferings, would strive 
|| so instinctively towards him, for the gratifi- |! to cheer the drooping spirits of her melan- 
|| cation of all its most cherished emotions ?— || choly cousin, by joyous anticipations of her 
It was a fruitless scrutiny; a baffled inquisi- || own approaching felicity, or sprightly pre- 
| tion; for all she gained by it was to know || dictions, that the example she was about to 
| the fac’ ’ but not to find the cause; and as! set would soon be followed byAgnes herself. 
there was perfect felicity in the knowledge, | - 


disturb the happiness of one she loved, by 
the selfish otrusion of her own wretch- 
ness. Not a worl ever possed her lips, 
therefore, that could betray what was pass- 


| These were her most trying moments; for 








not, or, at the most, had only dim and vis- 
ionary glimpses of their possible existence. 


why shoul: she care for furtherinvestigation? 


The only thing she fancied she was certain || 


of was, that love had no share in what she 


never spoken of love to her; and love,there- 
fore, must be out of the question. This 
was her consolation for a time; but it gradu- 


ally departed from her, to be succeeded by |! 
The first || 
starting consciousness of what was really the || 


other thoughts and other bopes. 


truth, burst upon her one evening when 
Edward was reading to Mrs. Fitzroy, Jane, 
and herself, Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night.— 


She had often read italone; she ha once || 


before heard Edward read it; but this time, 
she felt a strange interest, an unwonted 
sympathy, in the romantic sorrows of Viola; 


while her heart palpitated violently as the} 


words of Olivia fell upon her ear: 

“How now? 
Even as quickly may one catch the plague? 
Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections, 
Witb an invisible and subtle stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes.” 

But what were these emotions,compared 
with the deep, still, thrall of her soul, as 
she slowly raised her large blue eyes, and 
fixed them with unconscious earnestness 
upon Edward, while he gave utterance to 
the following passage, ina tone fraught as 
she imagined at least, with surpassing pa- 
thos? 
Viola. 
Duke. 


Aye, But I know———. 
What dost thou know? 





| 


| there are no moments so trying as when we 
are callzd upon to participate, only, in joys 


| which we have once expected to revel in 
and our plains, our rivers, and the air we || felt;she had been in love, she knew more || 
In many a heart, where it has | than once; and it was notat all like that she | 
never been awakened, lies the subtle es-|! now experienced. Besides, Edward had |} 


alone; to see the garland which has faded 
off our own brow freshly blooming on the 
brow of another, Agnes, however, save 
that sometimes her smiles were cold and 
| languid, and that her answers denoted she 
was more engaged with herown thoughts 
than with Jane’s discourse, bore her trials 
meekly. Once, only once, she permitted 
| an expression to escape her which had ref- 


“I wonder,” said Jane, one evening, in 
her usual rattling manner, after the day had 
been fixed for the celebration of her mar- 
riage with Edward. ‘1 wonder whether 
marriages in a family are, like misfortunes, 
which they say never come alone? What 
do you think, Agnes’”” 

“I wonder,” replied Agnes, pensively, 
and with a shghtly tremulous voice, which 
she strove to conceal by a faint effort of 
gaiety in her manner, **7 wonder whether 
Ishall be made to waltz again, if I compare 
my heart, now, to the dove wandering forth 
from its ark to finda resting place, but re- 
turning with no olive branch?’ 

Jane was silent. The word now, had 
been pronounced ina tone of such deep 
melancholy by Agnes, and with an emphasis 
so peculiar, that, though Jane knew not its 
meaning, she felt it had a meaning which 
could not be sported with; and Agnes her- 


| erence to her situation. 





self immediately changed the subject of 
conversation. 
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PORT FOLIO. 











The bridal morn came, and Agnes de- 
scended from her chamber a bride’s-maid! 
She would have it so, in spite of all the 
fond entreaties of her mother to the con- 
trary. And why were those fond entreaties 
urged’ Alas! The grief that speaks not— 
that weeps not—that will not complain, but 
dwells in silence in the heart, is the grief 
which consumes the heart. Other sorrows 
quench themselves in their own tears—or 
are scattered by their own sighs—or dis- 
charged from the oppressed bosom in each 
word of gentle lamentation; but t’se rava- 
ges of a lonely sorrow are fatal! Like the 
worm that never dies, it gnaws and gnaws, 
from hour to hour, from day to day, till the 
Jast thread of the vital chord gives way, 
and the poor sufferer is at rest. The health 
of Agnes had gradually declined; and 
though she strove to conceal as well tie 
symptoms as the cause of her increasing de- 
bility, she could not allay the anxious fears 
of her mother; as her wan face, painted with 
the hectic glow of a wasting fever, told 

“How painful disappointment’s canker’d fangs 

Wither'd the rose upon her maiden cheek.” 

Mrs. Fitzroy had watched these symp-| 
toms with uneasiness, but without any seri- | 
ous apprehensions, till the rapid strides} 
they latterly made inspired Ler with alarm- | 
ing thoughts of the danger they portended. | 
in fact, there was but too much reason to 
dlread that Agnes was becoming consump- | 








tive, ifshe were not so already, The lan-'! 


guid glare of her full blue eyes, to whicha 
frightful prominence was given from the 
hollowness produced by the wasting of the 
flesh round their orbits—tbe quick breath- 
#ig, and the panting cough, brought en by 
tue slightest motion—the wayward appetite, | 
the now loathed and now craved for food 
‘+ and the labouring respiration, as well as| 
thé @ushed face, which followed evéry meal 
*- together with the emaciated appearance 
of her whole frame, were fearful indications 
of the existence of that hopeless though 
d:ceitful malady. Medical aid had been | 
ci lled in, but the most skilful remedies had | 
tai led to arrest its progress. Yet there were 
s*me days when a treacherous hope of a-| 
mendment was held out, to be followed 
oly by amore severe and searching re- 
lapse. | 
It was in this delicate and dangerous 
crisis of her health, that the appointed | 
wedding-day arrived, and: hence it was that 
bth Mrs; Fitzroy and Jane earnestly dis- | 
suaded her from encountering the fatigue 
and excitement of the ceremony. But no;| 
it was her wish, her prayer almost, that | 
she shoukd be her cousin’s only bride’s-| 
mid. And she did so; and she was her| 
outy bride’s-maid; and she stood like one 
entranced, before the altar; and when the 
rin g was on the finger of Jane, she smiled, 
ant in a whispering exclamation to herown 
breaking heart, she said, ‘I have done well! 
} have triumphed over myself! I have 
calmly witnessed the consummation of 
felicity which should have been my own; 
and now I may depart, and bury my secret 
with me.” Jane was a happy bride, but 
Ay nes felt that she was a happier bride’s- 
maid, fer pt ey hardest trial was over, 
sve one, a t sh 
a © prayed for as the 
_ Her prayer was heard. The moon, whose 
sil er cresent rose pale and bright in the 
ev -ning of that day which saw the nuptials 
of Jane Douglas, shed its waning beams 
up on the grave of Agnes Fitzroy! On the 
ek venth‘morning she died; but death stole 


ov >r her so gently, that she was as'on¢ who || 


sunk to sleep only in the grim embrace.— | 
And as she seemed to fall asleep, het fings 
dropped upon the melancholy but faitliful 
picture of her own sad fite, drawn with 
prophetic fidelity by one who, like herself; 
had bowed his head to the *‘wofm that 
preyed upon her vouthful bloom.” A ols) 
ume of Kirk White’s Poems was in her 
hand; she had been reading his ‘*Fragment 
of an Eccentric Drama;” and the book lay 
open before her, where the Goddess of Con- 
sumption is supposed to speak in the fol- 
lowing fanciful strain of her fell office. It 
was probably the last object upon which 
the dying eyes of Agnes rested! 

“In the dismal night-air drest, 

1 will ereep into her breast; 

Flush her cheek and bleach her skin, 

And prey on the silent fire within. 

Lover, du not trust her eyes; 

When they sparkle most, she dies; 

The whispering winds must o'er her sigh, 

For svon in the grave the maid must lic!” 

Reader! if I have shown you a picture of | 

rinst Love, which your heart recognizes, | 
you will know that stch love is rust and 
Last! M. 





From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1830. 


THE DELUGE. 
By Frederick S. Eckard. 


One last strong effort and he gain’d 
A refuge on the steep, 

The lingering rock which yet remain'd 
Uplifted from the deep; 

He had invok’d Despair,—she gave 

A strength to stem the torrent’s wave 
And whirlwind’s iron sweep, 

And now were worn, th: * contest o'er, 

A few dark hours of anguish more. 


There was no hope! a frowning sky 
Had veil'd the sun in gloom, 

And fearfel sounds are tushing by, 
Like wailings for the doont; 

He looked around—the waters lay 

Wild and remorseless o’er their prey, 
An universal tomb: 

Yet from his glance they could not hide 

‘The frightful secrets of their tide. 


There was no hope! and now he stood 
Upon that towering hill, 

Erect and stern and unsubdued, 
And calm ‘midst utter ill, 

So long had storms and madness been, 

And vengeance ruled the tortured scene 
To desolate and kill. 

That with the lightning’s tutid gow, 

His thoughts flash’d widly o’er his wo. 


* Earth! earth! the doom may be withdrawn, 
The raging waves subside, 

And God’s pure day once more may dawn 
In brightness, far and wide: 

But yet, though surge and’ cloud disperse, 

A consciousness of this strange curse, 
By which thy children dicd, 

Shall througall future ages, be 

Like adith’ terrér laid on thee! 














“Fierce and unnatural is thy crime, 
Darkly thy fate id cast; 

Waning from nature’s earlier prime, 
Thy strength for aye has past: 

Thousands of giant mind and form, 

Struggling like angéls with the storm, 
Yet overwhelm'd at last; 

And all we ¢herish'd swept away, 

As things too worthless for the day.” 


The voice was hush'd—a sudden bound, 
_ A foaming cn the wave, 
And the vyex’d waters closed sround 
_ Their last unquiet grave; 
The same Almighty power which bade 
Rain and woe his works invade, 





From the Matyland Gazette. 
SPECULATIONS OF A BACHELOR: 
“Carled, scented, furbelow'd, flotnted atonnd, 
With fret too delieate to touch the ground.” 

Cowper. 

Hiowevet neglectful the ladies of tlic 
present day may be in furnishing the in- 
terior of the head; it ¢armot be denied that 
they are wonderfully accvte and indastrions 
in decorating the exterior of thut very tise- 
ful addendum to the h body. Indeed, 
to one who was totally ignorant of the mys- 
teries of the toilet; who knew nothing of 
hair-pins and hair-papers, and of the comb- 
ings, brushings, and curlin which are 
incessantly going on, the variety of forms, 
into which that intricate, and easily tangled 
material, a lady’s hair, is moulded, would 
seem almost incredible. At one time im- 
mense masses of shining, luxuriant curls, 
gently undulate over a forehead of alabas- 
ter; at another, the simple puff humbly in- 
vites admiration; and at a third, huge capil- 
lary Pagodas, uprearing their glossy fronts, 
stand like towers proudly eminent, on their 
crinigerous foundations. All this is beauti- 
ful, very beautiful, but it is fleeting as the 
morning dew, and cannot be attained with- 
out a preparatory or a subsequent ugliness, 
Let him who isin love with curls, once see 
them tightly pinned up, in pieces of solid 
paper, and his love will soon evaporate; and 
let him, who is worshipping a Pagoda, once 
witness its demolition, let him see the nice- 
roucd nm stocking, which is carefully 
extracted, as each successive story is de- 
stroyed, and his heart will seek some other 
temple for its devotions. To me it always 
seemed, that there was more of womay, 
more of feminineness; and consequently 
more of beauty, in locks flowing naturally, 
and unconfinedly over the shoulders, than 
in all the forms, into which the unfortunate 
hair of a fashionable lady is twisted. 

Sancho Panza said, **blessed be the man 
who first invented sleep,” but ‘*blessed be 
the man who first invented a looking-giass,” 
is the ejaculation of a modern belle. The 
looking-glass is her vade mecum—her privy 
counsellor. By its aid many an unruly 
hair is detected in its dereliction, and re- 
duced to bondage; many an incipient pin- 
ple discovered and destroyed in the bloom 
of its youth; and many an alluring smile 
and captivating glance practised tll per- 
fected. But its assistance is not employed 
in decorating the upper story alone; for to 
the praise of our modern fair be it spoken, 
the dress of the whole body is elaborated 
with the most impartial and assiduous at- 
tentions. Nota pinis inserted without a 
careful examination as to the propriety of 
its location,and not a plait is suffered to rest, 
tilt a rigid inspection has ascertained its 
exact adjustment according to the rules of 
the latest fashion. The familiar phrase of 
“putting on a frock,” has now beconie lit- 
erally true. For a frock of the present 
day, is so stiff with cord, whalebone and 
starch, that a lady does not pretend to man- 
age it herself, but her maid is elevated ona 
chair, or some more lofty situation if attain- 
abfe, antl there, holding the important gar- 
ment in’ both hands, literally puts it on her 
mistress, just as she would put an extin- 

isher on a cantlle. By-the-bye, this 
similitude of an extinguisher, holds also in 
another respect, for the length of a dress in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, bears 
just about the same proportion to the length 
of its owner, which an extinguisher bears te 











Relented now to save; 
And slowly, at the strong command, 
Appeared the desolated land. 





a well grown candle. "It is really alarming 
| to observe the rapidity with which the hems 
“of out fashionable frocks are retreating fror 
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the feet of their wearers, we all know, that 
fur some years the waist and body have been 
gradually falling fom their “high estate,” 
gradually getting lower and lower, till the 
location of a lady’s waist has become a mat- 
ter very diflicult of ascertainment. ‘There 
was a time indeed, when it was universally 
considered to be on a level with the shoul- 
ders, but this idea is entirely exploded. 
Thou wast doubtless surprised, reader, if} 
thou hast perused the motto prefixed to this | 
piece, that any one should apply the se-| 
cond line to ladies of the present day. And 
indeed, such an application would require 
a good deal of hardiliood, for pratical con- 
tradictions of it are daily and hourry walk- 
our st:ects. Ifany thing be now ‘eo deli- 
cate to touch the ground,” it is not the foot, 
but the shoe, or rather the slipper, for fash- 
ion allows it a very small proportion of up- 
perleather. Tome it has long been mat- 
ter of astonishment, that a lady will walk 
for hours over stones, mud, and pavement, 
(an uncomfortably small quantity of the lat- 
ter here,) with nothing between her foot 
and the earth, but a piece of leather not 
much thicker than a wafer. But there is 
always a new dress, or a new bonnet to be 
exhibited, and then ‘tnobody will see it, un- 
less they appear in the streets, and what is 
the use of having these things, unless they 
are seen;”” and by this _— reasoning, 
they convince themselves, that it is better to 
spin street yarn than wools and more profita- 
ble to toil as pedestrians than as seamstresses. | 
Truly to be pitied is the man, whom fate | 
hag united to one of these perpetual mo- | 
tions—these unceasing locomotive ma. | 
chines. Many an interruption of his do- | 
mestic quiet, will be caused, by the unwish- 
ed-for presence, of those long’and alarming 
remembrancers from milliners, mantaumak- 
ers, and shoemakers, denominated bills, 
and many a lengthy lecture must he hear 
for rashly presuming to hint, that fewer 
walks in the street and less expense in dress 
would accerd better with his comfort, her 
happiness, and the depth of his purse. 


THE PBAYER FOR LIFE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
E vos, amigas! 
Cereay-me em roda todas ¢ prodendo, 
Defendey-me da morte, pue busea! 
Ferreira. 











O sunshine and fair Earth! 
Sweet is your kindly mirth. 
Angels of death! yet awhile delay! 
Tee sad it is to part, 
Thus jn my spring heart, 
With all the light and lnughter of the day. 
For me the falling leaf 
Touches no chord of grief. 
No dark word in the rose’s bosem lies; 
Not one triumpha nt one, 
One hue of hope is gone, 
Frem song ef bloom beneath the summer skies. 


Call me hence away, 
Death! death! ere yet deeay 
Over the golden hours one shade hath thrown; 
The poesy that dweils, 
Deep in green woods and dells, 
Still to my spirit speaks of joy alone. 


Yet not for this, O death! 
Not for the vernal breath 
Of winds that shakes forth music from the trees; 
Not for the splendor given 
To night's dark regal heaven, 
Spoiler! I ask thee not reprieve for these. 


But for the happy love 

Whose light, where’er I rove, 
Kindles all nature toa sudden smile, 

Shedding on branch and flower 

A rainbow-tinted shower 








Of richer life—spare me yet awhile. 


‘Too seon, too fast thou’rt come! 
Tuo beautiful is home. 
A home of gentle voices and kind eyes! 
And I the loved of all, 
On whem fond blessings fall 
From every lip—ob! wilt thou rend such tic'#! | 


Sweet Sisters, weave a chain 

My spirit to detain; | 
Hold me to earth with strong affection back! | 

Bind me with mighty love | 

Unto the stream, the grove, | 
Our daily paths—our life's familiar track! 


Stay with me—gird me round! 
Your voices hear a sound 
Of hope—a light comes with you and departs! | 
Dash my soul's boding kucll | 
That murmurs of farewell! 
How can I leave this ring of kindest hearts? 


Death! Grave! and are there those 
That woo your dark repose 
Midst the rich beauty of the glowing earth? 
Surely above them lies 
Neo world of loying ¢yes— 
Leave me, oh! leaveme unto home and heart ! 


| 
} 





BISHOPS’ SLEEVES, 


Upon no part of the female frame has! 
Fashion exercised its sway with more cap- 
rice and whim than upon the arm. That 
which wevalue most, naturally engrosses our 
greatest care. The miser is constantly occu- 
pied with his gold, & we wonder that a fine | 
woman’s thoughts should run upon her! 
arm. It is not merely the contour of a| 
polished and beautifully rounded limb, and | 
the delight excited by the contemplation of | 
just symmetry and proportions, that are to | 
be taken into account in an estimate of its | 
merits. What interest and intelligence | 
reside in a fine arm? Where should we 
find the harmony, the ease, the grace dis- | 
played in the movements ef the accomplish- |; 
ed female, if divested of this portion of her H 
figure? The variety of its motions consti- | 
tute a complete language. It is full of | 
sense and meaning: it speaks unutterable | 
things. Less eloquent and rapid than the | 
expression of the eye, its motion is more | 
distinct and intelligible. Whether it en-| 
courages, chides, or commends, you can- || 
not mistake it. How the lover’s heart | 
sinks when herarm is withdrawn by his mis- 
tress! This single movement speaks vel- | 
umes, Physical as well as intellectual as- | 
sociations of the deepest interest accom- | 
pany it. In the economy of nature, a fine | 
arm indicates a fine leg, and from thence | 
we argue hy analogy to the perfection of | 
the whole female figure. The fairone who 
can boast of fine arms is seldom imperfect 
in the tout ensemble. 

Formerly ladies‘ arms were covered down 
to the elbow by g sleeve, to which were at- 
tached a pair of deep ruffles. These ap- 
pendages consisted of several circumgyra- 
tions of different diameters made wholly of 
lace or the finest muslin trimmed with it; 
enyeloped by this masse, the elbow was in- 
visible, The ruffles bade the inquiring 
eye defiance. In those days the hostess 
sat at the head of the table, and plumed 
herself upon the skill and dexterity with 
which she carved the dish before her, and 
a young lady was not considered marrisgea- 
ble unlessshe could dissect a goose. The 
task of carving, thus imposed upon the 
lady of the mansion, was no easy one, as 
the largest dishes occupy the head and foot 
of the table. These ruffles appear te have 
been invented in utter contempt of this ar- 
rangement. It was a most inconvenient 
fashion, but what has fashion to do with 
convenience? The lady, in the exercise 
of this her dissecting prerogative, in the 








‘fair d 


sometimes dip into the dish, and dipping 
into the dish they could not easily avoid 
jthe gravy. The arm drawn back next 
brought them in contact with the body of 
het robe, to which they communicated a 
purtion of their newly acquired liquid 
\treasure, and, on the slightest lateral move- 
ment, her next neighbour’s generally came 
in for a Share; it would have been a viola- 
tion of the character of generous hospitality 
to keep it all to herself. The mortification 
of having us ree or four dresses thus spoiled 
at every ente;‘ainment, it would seem, was 
lost in the enjoy ent of the fashion, for a 
must ingenious ‘contrivance was devised to 
insure the inconyencnce. Small leaden 
pellets were introduced in the of the 
lower part of the circum*erence of the ruf- 
fle, to give it a decided direct‘on, and main- 
tain it in a pendant position, or 35 the fair 
owner would say, “to make it sit well.”— 
This device ensured the tendency cf the 
ruffle to the dish. Composed of light aod 
flimsy materials, there was a chance that it 
might remain in some degree buoyant: thus 
weighed down with lead, its escape from 
gravy was impogsible. But we have done 
with this fashion; it disappeared with our 
grandmothers. 

Soon after, naked arms became all the 
rage. This is the ordinary course; Fashion 
disdains a slow pace, it does nothing by de- 
grees. The child of fancy, it has all the 
impatience of childhood, and jumps from 
one extreme to another. ‘Khas, when the 
ruffle vanished, the arms, insensible alike 
to heat and cold, rejected all covering 
whatsoever. No matter the shape or co- 
lour, whether well or ill-proportioned, 
white or red, sc y or smooth, the arm 
must be bare, if it would not be elbowed 
out of all fashionable company, and divest- 
ed of all title to distinction. Well, it did 
not dip in the dish, it did not whisk the 
gravy about the table from its circumam- 
bient and multiplied folds; but if it did not 
this, it perhaps did worse. How many 
Gonned twitches of rheumatism has the 
naked arm doomed itself to suffer! How 
ably has the naked fashion assisted con- 
sumption and decline to thin the ranks of 
female youth and loveliness! 

Another, and directly opposite fashion 
now prevails. The arm is confined in a 
bag. Confjned, did we say? Yes, as Ulys- 
ses confined the winds, ina ‘ 
te make a great blow oyt for the purpose 
of the adventurer. Two bags of huge di- 
mensions, of the same materia] as the body 
of the robe, enyelope the arms. They are 
called “Bishops’ sleeves,” from their re- 
semblance to those worn by the dignitaries 
of the Churgh. Fashion, in its wildest 
flight, might have some determinate object 
in view. The ruffle might have been con- 
sidered ornamental to a fine arm. It might 
be compared to the capital of the Corin- 
thian column. The naked fashion might 
have originated jn female vanity, ambitious 
to di play the symmetry of a beautifully 
pedhens limb; but how shall we account for 
this hideous fashion ef bishops’ sleeves? It 
is deformity personified. The finest figure, 
thus encumbered, loses all trace of human 
proportions, and might be mistaken for two 
pillow-cases hanging on a stick, so small is 
the space into which the waist is compressed 
between these appendages. 

The cheapness of French silks, and ether 
articles of has placed female finery 
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within the reach of even moderate wages, | 
and a kitchen-wench will not condescend 

to sweep the room in any thing less than a! 
robe of gros de Naples or batiste. Some- 

thing must be done on the part of the mis- 

tress to arrest the progress of invasion, and | 
assert the vested rights of the superior) 
classes of female society. Invention 1s the} 
first quality of genius, and to woman it 1s, 
granted in a high degree. Thus gifted, | 
the mistress, in a happy moment, conceiv-| 
ed the idea of Bishops’ sleeves, an article of 
dress which precludes allhope or chance | 
of imitation in the kitchen. A muffled cat) 
might as well attempt to catch mice, as a_ 
mail-servant to go about the busines of the 
jhouse in bishops’ sleeves. She could not)! 
remove the tea-equipage from the table) 
without the risk of sweeping the china up- 

‘on the floor: if she handed her master a) 
plate, he must submit to have his head | 


PORT FOLIO. 
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The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my 
astonishment, and to triumph.in the effect 


cle, they gently pushed me towards the 


nism. Thist had no sooner done, than 


of their charms; encompassing me in a cir-| 


clock,that I might show them the mecha- | 


that ye may make others miserable? Or is 
there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a 
wandering bard; that domestic love,kindly 
affection, peace and happiness, are so wild- 
ly bartered, to become the hero of those 
ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to 


with a shout of joy they seized the wire, | 
and rung such a peal upon the chimes, 
that the Italian awoke from his nap, te| ee 
running to the spet in his gown and slip- 
pers, began to chide them in so severe a lated) POR POLIO, 
strain, that the laughter immediately ceas-| . 

ed, silence was restored, the veils drawn | PHILADELPHIA. 


again over their faces, and in the slow and )) ThA o 

wales step with which they entered, the \ Peete viseccermence OCTUBER 28, 1839. 
whole party moved off the premises, leav-|| rye Tower of Londen.— hia fortress so eclebrar- 
ing me in a state as if just awakened out Of | .4 in the domestic history of England is a subject 
the most extraordinary dreams.—From H of great interest to strangers. Every reader js fr 
Hughes’ Travels in Greece. \ miliar with its history. Among the illustrious vie- 
———— || tims whe have suffered within its walls the names 

INDIAN SUMMER. 

' 


drunken churls over their evening ale’””’— 
Ivanhoe. 

















of Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband, Lord Dudley, the Earl of Essex 








wrappedup in her sleeves;and what a figure | 
must the cook present after preparing her | 
soups and sauces! The female servant | 
thus accoutered might, indeed, perform the | 
office of a flapper and disp®rse the flies; | 
but although this was an office of import- i 
ance among the ancients, it is dispensed | 
with at a modern table. With the intro- | 
duction of bishops’ sleeves, the rivalry on | 
the part ofthe maid must cease, and the | 
mistress remain in undisturbed possession | 
of her pre-eminence. Every friend of good 
order, every one who would retain each in- Hi 
dividual female in her proper place in soci- | 
ety, and prevent its members from trespass- || 
jng on each other, mist, therefore, rejoice | 
in bishops’ sleeves; and devoutly pray, that | 
differing from every other fashion that ever | 
preceded it, the fashion of bishops’ sleeves | 
may endure forever. L. 


TURKISH BEAUTIES. 

The face of a Turkish woman must not 
be seen in public; if a man meets one in| 
the streets unveiled, he turns his face wee 
wards the wall till she has passed. So strong 
is the force of custom, that I one day saw) 
the disdar aga turn his back upon his own 
daughter, a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
as she walked up the steps of the propy- | 
lea. These ladies, however, are not so) 
squeamish when out of observation, as 1) 
myself afterwards found. Copying inscrip- | 
tions one afternoon in the court-yard of | 
Lusierta, whilst that worthy signor was en- 
joying his siesta, I heard a gentle knocking | 
at the outer gate which I immediately o- 
pened and discovered to my great surprise | 
about twelve or fifteen Turkis!: ladies cov- 
ered with long white mantles or veils,reach- 
ing from head to foot. Having let them | 
in, they made me understand, by signs, the |! 
object of their visit was to see a fine clock, || 
with musical chimes, that Lord Flgin had I 
presented to the city of Athens, as if to re-| 
cal the despoiler of the Partheon every | 
huur toremembrance. ‘They fuliowed me 
slowly in perfect silence to the temporary 
shed in which it was placed, but had no 
sooner entered than they began to giggle, 
and presently burst into g loud laugh: they 
then threw back suddenly their long” veils, 
as if by a preconcerted scheme to surprise 
me by that blaze of beauty* which radiated 
from their large black eyes; I certainly nev- 
ef beheld so glorious a sight, I may have 
seen handsomer women, perhaps,than any 
individual among thea, but never did I see 
such a combination of beauties,such beaming 
eyes and-silken lashes, or such dazzling 
complexions, they appeared like q legion 
of heuries sent express from the paradise of 
Mahomet. 











feeling pervade all classes: and when eut | 


All of us recoilect that little smokey sea- 
son between autumn and winter that comes. 


(the favourite of Elizabeth ) and the two innecents, 
i 


like a sunshine between two winter clouds, || 242d and York, smothered by order of their 
and is known by the title of Indian summer. i — Ss o° eee vee apse 
It is like our briefest pleasures, dear, be-| Peon * PaN See ree eee 
‘ pteasures, dear, | ly visited the Tower says there are many trifling 
cause short lived,and when its last pleasant || objects ealeulated to exeite great interest and among 
sun is driven away by boisterous winter; || them, enumerates the axe with which Anne Boleyn 
his disk is remembered as it smiled in kind-|| was beheaded; this lay on the sill of one of the 
ness, like faces of those whom we once | high-arched windows, an object of indiff-rence, 
loved. ‘The Indian Summer was believed || He thas proceeds: ‘There is nothing-curious in the 
by the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, || ***+ t's the purpe esto which ut has been applied 
to be the brightest in the whole round of}, — aotive Wetpetisnentqueemg, Pur aap 
seasons—the moon gave a brighter lustre |) enn de ee aon au ieee ie “" 
than at any other time—the deer was fatter, Hi wens posterity cot no So ron a to yrmed a = 
and he himself was fitter both in body and || exorable in his hatred; the Gretta inno- 
in mind, to pursne it. It was then the | eemee addressed to him, from this Tower, by his 
yellow leaf bade him gather his corn,for || lovely victim, made no impression on a heart callous 
the Indian always waited until this period || t® justice or merey. She was beheaded on the 19th 
befure he commenced his harvest—not an || °f March 1536.—"T have a small neck,” said she with 
ear was torn from the stalk Before the first when hog, we a = hp bp baad, 
moon in Nevember, and not then, unless am if the exceutoner is expert X shall nt giv 
teondeo sat wpals retain the print of the | a wo go cur author, snd shuddering 
° | fa ' own. i » 

It is indeed a blue and yellow season || be delegated to Ghee ie aie cede ‘on 
which we all look for with interest. A |! tolerated by man as a matter of duty) reason, philos- 
time when summer birds and summer in- |) ophy. and energy should unite to exhibit the divine 
sects, that have once retired to winter || "ight of Kings in its true colours. Does Captain 
quarters, again venture to take a peep at || Mall enamerate them as among the blessings of that 
daylight, and inhale again the fresh air—|/ Priel system with which he is so much in love! 

: ° . jor does he never suffer himself wo look upon the 
the het and robin we Se apace || dark side of his picture? 
er:cket and the noisy green-bottle buzz || . 
another hour, before leaving their world of | : ; ; 
sunshine for temporary aoc canh the ve- | to pO oe shar se na 
i a | s, of those furth-coming novelties, 
getable world is frequently known to send || induce us to believe they will be unusually splendid 
its feeble pioneers from out the earth, to | and possess more than common interest. The Keep- 
ascertain the temperature ofthe air. It}, sake, by the lest accounts, is in a state of great for- 
seems to be ashort creation, and a sudden |; W#tdness. The names of no less than six fords, 
ene ome both for the animal and vegetable ! und bel? “ ee ———e es enone “te —_ 
= «1.8 A great parade, among the contributors. names 
= a a — of all the more impor- - Scott Byron, Hook, Ressee ond Miss eae 
. m ’ jare also given. ar ter has contributed & 
che he Indian Summer is remembered as || dramatic por or tragedy ir five acts, founded 
ine time of “huskings,” the farmers’ revel. || on the Free Knights, and ten of Byron's letters 
Many is the evening,when the broad moon || from 1821, to 1324, of a moot interesting nature are 
and the twinkling stars looked like gems || to appear. 
ina sky-blue coronet, that we have seen as l Another favorite annual js the ‘Forget Me Not,’ 
joyous a group gathered around the corn |) *tich isto contain an article of great curiosity and 
heap, as ever danced at the feast of a mon- || "tes _ It is the earliest poem writen by I ord 
arch. Old and young join in the same la- pe ota Be Se ae Se Sey ae 


- | from the autogrz ph of the noble poet and certified 
bor and the same sport, and mirth and good | by the lady to whom it was addressed—the “Mary” 


eC who was the object of his earli s 
of door revel is ever, and lads and lasses/| only, real onschaem, ~ab-ceke Geter edionan 
foot in the merry dance, then come feelings || im several of his poems—as having been written 
that are remembered on many a succeed-|| When he left Annesly, the residence of her family. 
ing Indian summer.—Paw. Chron, 





MARRIED. 
“Glory,” continued Rebecca, “‘zlas! isthe || : : : 

rusted nail w hich hangs as a hatchment over i PP | hg posi me, fe py 
the champions dim & mouldering tomb—is |! second daughter of Samuel S. Matlack of the for 
the defaced sculpture of the inscription || mer place. 

which the ignorant monk can hardly read, 

to the inquiring pilgrim—are these suf- 
ficient rewards for the sacrifice of every 
kindly affection, for a life spent miserably, 





DIED. 


On the 25th instant, Joseph M. Paul, in the 51s 
year of his age. 
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